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In handling such a mass of material errors were unavoidable. A few 
slips may be noted. The cutting in the rock for the base of the " Athena 
Promachus" is not "thirty feet from the Propylaea" (p. 139) but more 
than as many meters. That " the eastern wall [of the Acropolis] seems 
to have been entirely rebuilt on the old foundations in the Middle Ages " 
(p. 141) is doubtful. The modern marble quarries, not the ancient, are 
visible from Athens (p. 163). Northtoesi and southeast should of course 
be read (p. 229, second line from bottom) for northeast and southwest, 
and Stevens for "Stevenson" (pp. 227 and 282), for the architect who 
discovered so cleverly the windows in the east front of the Erechtheum. 

The commentary is almost wholly archaeological and is as full as 
space permits. One note (p. 40) amounts to a publication of news and 
deserves quotation: "Dr. Dorpfeld writes me under date of January 19, 
1908, that the excavations of the Greeks on the east slope of the Theseum 
hill have laid bare a building with an apse, possibly the Royal Colon- 
nade. The building formerly identified by Dorpfeld (A. M. XXI. 102 ff.; 
XXII. 225 ff .) as the Royal Colonnade he now thinks did not belong to 
the market, but was the last building before the 'Ceramicus' of 
Pausanias." 

The brevity of this book and the complexity of the subject demand 

that the teacher shall supplement it with an abundance of illustrative 

material, only a little of which is furnished in the volume. Indeed the 

comparative unimportance of the topography of Megara and of Attica 

outside of Athens might have made it seem justifiable to omit these 

entirely, together with Pausanias' tedious excursuses, and to add more 

copious illustration — even if this be heterodox. But the publication was 

worth making and Dr. Carroll has written a useful book. 

Charles Heald Weller 
Iowa City, Iowa 



Der neue Menander. Bemerkungen zur Rekonstruktion der 
Stftcke nebst dem Text in der Seitenverteilung der Hand- 
schrift von Carl Robert. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1908. Pp. 145. M. 4.50. 

Szenen cms Menanders Komoedien. Deutsch von Carl Robert. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. 130. 

The new inspection of the papyrus by Korte (Berichte iiber d. Verh. 
d. s&chsischen Oesellschaft d. Wissensch. zu Leipzig LX [1908] 87-141) 
and Korte's account of the two new fragments discovered by Zucker 
(ibid. 145-75), in which are included vss. 71-118 of the HepiKapo/xevr} in 
a better text, show how mistaken was the attempt to reconstruct the 
pagination of the Cairo MS, and how ambitious Robert's disentangling 
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of the plots of the newly discovered plays. The edition of the text, to 
realize the editor's theory (pp. 22-28), exhibits many pages that are 
blank save for the scene-headings, which Robert supplies in accordance 
with his theory of the action of the plays. The theory of pagination is 
demolished by Korte's two reports (loc. cit. 89 ff., 92, 93, 114, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 159, and especially 174 ff.). 

The reconstruction of the plots (pp. 1-21) is the product of a vivid 
imagination that often refuses to be controlled by facts in the text or in 
available subsidiary sources. We seek in vain for evidence of a wise 
conservatism, of a rational discrimination between fact and fancy, obvious 
truth and dubious hypothesis. In the Im/xia Tryphe is said to be the 
wife of Nikeratos, Laches is said to be a parasite: but is there any like- 
lihood that such a name as Tryphe, properly belonging to a meretrix or 
at best to a slave (cf. Aelian Epist. rust. 11, 12; Anth. Pal. v. 154, 185,.vii. 
222: Tpu<^epa), would be applied to the wife of a free citizen? and where 
in extant Greek or Roman 1 comedy is a parasite ever dubbed Laches ? 
On the contrary how often it appears as the name of a free citizen (e. g., 
Arist. Vesp. 240, Lys. 303; Terence Hecyra, passim)\ The decisive 
question in the IlepiKtipojuei/j;, we are told, is: where did Glykera go when 
she left Polemon? This question Robert answers by considering the 
action : in 145 ff. (342 ff.), he says, a band of drunken revelers come to 
the house from which Glykera is taken; but all that we find, on referring 
to the text, is that the speaker (whose position on the stage is not dis- 
coverable) says a company of drunken revelers irpoo-tpxerat, which can 
only mean "comes toward" the speaker without reference to any house 
at all; but on this Robert begins to build a theory that it is a house of 
ill repute from which Glykera is taken. Not even the phrase to (W™x«s 
otiuoW tovto in 273 (470) supports this theory (which may be true without 
any evidence to support it!), for it depends on the speaker and his mood 
whether a 8uoti>x« otiet&ov is a brothel or a marble palace; in this case the 
speaker is Polemon's slave, and his master's interests may have blurred 
his vision. Such criticism may seem captious, but when we are dealing 
with fragments, and fragments that have not been thoroughly edited, a 
non intellegitur is more helpful to other scholars than an unsupported 
conjecture. Our author is not altogether culpable if he finds confirmation 
of a theory (p. 15) in a solitary "C d. i. [CQ]C [tas]" in the margin at 250 
(447), although Korte has since reported (loc. cit. 105): "der Schluss der 
Szene ist durch einen Schnorkel am linken Rande angedeutet, der alien- 
falls mit Abkiirzungsstrich, aber nicht C sein kdnnte; . . . ." We 
might forgive the editor for creating a Thraso out of an embryonic . . . o-w 
in 283 (480) where Korte (loc. cit. 109) has found an or Q before the 
. . . (no, or even for making Philinos and Sosias the speakers in 257 ff 
(454 ff.), since he did not know of the TTO in the margin at 256 (453) 
(Korte loc. cit. 105 ff.). But it is harder to forgive the ascription of 145 ff 
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(342 ff.) to Philinos when kekt^eVjjv 146 (343) and 6 rpd^i/xos 149 (345) 
point clearly to a slave as the speaker, and that slave apparently Daos. 

Attempts to fill the larger gaps in the lines of the fragments seldom 
serve any more valuable purpose than to indicate an editor's understand- 
ing of the action. Robert's SeVa raXavra in the mutilated passage, Ilept- 
Ko.pofji€vr] 166 ff. (363 ff .), receives no confirmation from Korte's readings. 
There is, on the whole, more profitable work to be found in using what 
we have than in stopping gaps, however ingeniously, with phrases that 
simply represent presuppositions as to the plot of the play. 

It is inevitable, however, that this fragmentary literature should tempt 
the imagination, and here and there the editor's intuition may have led 
him to the right issue. In matters archaeological Robert is an acknowl- 
edged authority, and we look forward with interest to the elaboration of 
his discovery that three plays of the Cairo papyrus are illustrated in three 
scenes from a frieze of the Casa del centennaio ("Mon. d. Inst. XI, tav. 
xxx-xxxii"). 

The translation is of interest to scholars only in so far as it serves to 
interpret the text. The text, however, represents the editor's later views, 
and in many respects deviates from the interpretation offered in the 
translation. These deviations are noted on the last page of the edition 
of the text. 

Henbt W. Pbesoott 

University op California 



Catulli Veronensis Liber. Erklaert von Gustav Friedrich. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. 560. M. 12. 

This latest addition to Teubner's Sammlung wissenschaftlicher 
Kommentare contains a text of Catullus as well as a commentary 
upon it. No apparatus criticus is appended, but many readings are 
discussed critically in the notes. The principles on which the editor 
has constituted the text are set forth in a brief preface. He believes, 
with K. P. Schulze, that O and Gr are both direct copies of the lost 
Veronensis, and preserve the best tradition of the text ; but the correc- 
tions of G (g), and the remaining MSS, go back to a third (lost) copy of 
Veronensis, and yet a fourth is represented by Datanus. The Venice 
MS published in facsimile by Costantino Nigra is, however, according to 
Friedrich, of no such marked value as Schulze attributed to it, being, 
indeed, no better than the common ruck of MSS other than OGD. But 
even so it is better, declares the editor, than the codex Romanus of Pro- 
fessor Hale, which furnishes not a thing for the constitution of the text. 
He even challenges Professor Hale to produce a single passage of Catul- 
lus bettered einwandsfrei by the aid of codex R. It may be remarked 
in passing that it appears to be a somewhat curious critical standpoint 



